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It asserted that the ascendancy of classical learning in English edu-
cation "is preposterous, and the mode of teaching it in English
Schools and Universities, utterly absurd. ... A young Englishman
goes to school at six or seven years old: and he remains in a course
of education till twenty-three or-twenty-four years of age. In all
that time, his sole and exclusive occupation is learning Latin and
Greek." Copleston's reply constitutes one of the noblest vindica-
tions of literary studies, and of classical literature in particular, that
has ever been penned. "In the cultivation of literature is found that
common link, which, among the higher and middle departments of
life, unites the jarring sects and subdivisions in one interest, which
supplies common topics, and kindles common feelings, unmixed
with those narrow prejudices with which all professions are more
or less infected. The knowledge too, which is thus acquired,
expands and enlarges the mind, excites its faculties, and calls those
limbs and muscles into freer exercise, which, by too constant use
in one direction, not only acquire an illiberal air, but are apt also
to lose somewhat of their native play and energy. And thus, with-
out directly qualifying a man for any of the employments of life,
it enriches and enobles all." (Ibid., pp. 111-12.)
Speaking of classical literature, he wrote: "The relics of Grecian
and Roman literature contain some of the choicest fruits of human
genius; that the poets, the historians, the orators, and the philoso-
phers of Greece especially, have each in their several lines brought
home and laid at our feet the richest treasures of invention; that
the history of those early times presents us with a view of things
'nobly done and worthily spoken'; that the mind and spirit which
breathed then, lives still, and will ever live in the writings which
remain to us." (Ibid., p. 113.)
Copleston was not so effective in his answer to the criticism of
the undergraduate's course at Oxford. He discussed at great length
the details of the subjects studied in the honour schools of the
university, but this was largely beside the point. The criticisms of
the Edinburgh Review were mainly directed at the studies of the
pass man, and it is common knowledge that at this period the
attainments demanded of him were distinctly modest.
The next line of attack was upon the exclusive position held in
the universities by the Established Church, Several attempts had
been made in the latter half of the 18th century to open the univer-
sities to those who were not members of the Church of England, but
the events of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars
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